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Such plain speaking the Rump found hard to swallow, but for
the moment managed to dissemble its wrath. Indeed its ill
temper was vented upon the City of London, where the com-
mon council had decided to defy the Rump and not to pay any
taxes until the excluded members had been readmitted. The
Rump accepted this challenge, declared the council dissolved,
and ordered Monck to bring the City to terms by destroying
its gates and seizing eleven leading citizens. Such an order
strained Monck's obedience to the civil authority to the utmost,
but of this he gave no sign. When the work of demolition was
half completed, he suggested to the parliament that enough
had been done but was directed to finish the task. Once again
he complied, but the citizens were not overawed and told him
they intended to endure the pillaging of their houses rather
than pay taxes not levied by a free parliament. Furthermore,
the soldiers employed on this expedition to the City cursed
those who had sent them on such an odious errand. To Monck
and to his men alike, the Rump was revealed in its true colours,
and it suddenly became hateful to those who had risked all to
restore it. The parliamentary leaders, however, were bent on
rushing to their ruin, for they deliberately slighted Monck by
transferring the command of the army to five commissioners, of
whom he was only one and of whom three were his opponents.
A proposal that he should be one of the quorum of three was
defeated.
Monck now had first-hand experience of the perversity of the
Rump and found that his officers shared the opinion that the
time had come for action. He therefore addressed a peremptory
letter to Westminster, setting forth that his soldiers, fresh from
their grievous expedition to the City, recalled that they had
marched south not alone to promote the restoration of the
parliament but also to vindicate the liberties of the people;
that he and his army were troubled to find that the house was
culpably indulgent to those guilty of the recent disorders; and
that it had received the most dangerous petition (from the ana-
baptists), which would result in the abolition of tithes and the
expulsion of many godly ministers (presbyterians). However,
the great cause of the present dissatisfaction in the nation was
the non-representative character of parliament, and conse-
quently he must insist that writs be issued forth, by Friday next,
to fill up vacancies in the house., and that dissolution must take